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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



October 11, 1920. 
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My dear Dr. Connelley : I am submitting herewith a brief historical sketch of the 
activities of the Industrial Board to December 31, 1919. This is intended to take 
the place of the Annual Report for 1919. Trusting this meets with your approval, 
I am 

Yours very truly, 

FRED J. HARTMAN, 
Secretary, Industrial Board. 
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PART I. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
TO DECEMBER 31, 1919. . 



The Industrial Board since its creation in. 1913 as a part of the Department of 
Labor and Industry has gone througli three hgislative |>eriods. During this time 
it has been a prominent factor in the developnu iit of the departm.eiit. It has served 
as a pathfinder and as a heli>mate in the important work of protecting the life, 
health, safety and morals of workers and advancing th«> prosperity and welfare of 
the industries of the Commonwealth. 

I. A TRANSITION YEAR. 

Up until 1019 there was ct)mparatively little change in the personnel of 
the Board and in its policies, if it can bo said to have had any. It was work- 
ing for the most part along new and untried lines. Its functions were not 
understood very clearly, except as they were stated in the broad and indefinite 
language of the law. The duties, however, took on meaning as activities 
multiplied and as r'\sults began to show. The year 1919, with tlic entrance 
of a new pers .nality to direct its elforts, a checking up of its multiplied ac- 
tivities and the cons(Hiuent announcement of a definite program of work, marks 
a transition prriod in its history. To fully uudersLJiiid this transition, and its 
bearing upon the future, it is necessary to trace its activities through its per- 
sonnel, the evolution of its functions and the progrun of work as (,n dined for 
the first time in 1919. 

II. PERSONNEL OF THE BOARD, 

(a) A Reprcscniaiire Body. 

In accordance with tlie law the Industrial Board r4)nsists of the Commissioner 
of Labor and Industry as cluiirinan and fcur additional members, approved by 
the Governor, by an<] witli tiie consent of the Senate, — one of whom is an 
employer of labor, one a wa:c.:-earner and one a woman. No provision is made 
setting forth the rcciuinnnents of the fourth "additional" member, but custom 
and common agreement ha\'e designated him as a citizen-at-large or a repn sen- 
tative of the public. The organization as thus effected meets the modern 
demand of a represi^ntative industrial c(!nmission consisting of the gf>vem- 
ment, the employer, the employe, the public and the woman in industry. 

Under the present conditions having to do with the manner of appointment, 
the monthly meetings and the nominal compensation of the associate members, 
there need be no fear of the I>oard losing its n pn s<'ntativcness. It might be 
well, however, to sacrifice something of this, providing it were possible to 
correlate more closely the personnel of the Board with that of the other 
divisions of the department and consequently to the work in general. 

(b) A Slowly Changing Body. 

It was evidently the intention of the law that the personnel of the Board 
should never undergo a radical change. In the past six years ten people have served 
as members of the Board showing that the change has not been considerable. 

(7) 
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There have been two Commissioners of Labor and Indastry who acted as 
chairman, — ^Dr. John Price Jackson, from February 1914, when the Board 
was first organized, to November 1917 when he was called into active military 
service, and Dr. Clifford B. Connelley, who was appointed in 1919. Dui4ng 
the interim between 1917 to 1919 Mr. L. R. Palmer, from December 1917 to 
November 1918, and Mr. Walter McNichols, from November 1918 to April 
1919 who served as Acting Commissioners, took Dr. Jackson's place as chair- 
man of the iBoard. Mrs. Samuel Semple, the woman member of the Board, 
is the only person who has served continuously from the beginning. One 
member, Mr, Geo. S. Comstock, representing the public, died June 12, 1915 
and was succeeded by Mr. Otto T. Mallery, who is still a member. Mr. James 
C. Cronin, representing the employes, has the distinction of being one of the 
original appointees who was re-appointed in 1919 after two others, Mr. William 
Young and Rr. Richard V. Farley had each served a short period. Since 
1916 the Board has appointed two secretaries. The following is the complete 
list of the organization of the Board from the beginning: — 

(c) Menihers of the Bo^rd. 

1. Chairman, 

Dr. John Price Jackson, Commissioner of Labor and Indastry. 

1913 to 1917.* 
Dr. Clifford B. Connelley, Commissioner of Labor and Industry. 

1919. 
(a) Acting Chairman. 

Mr. L. R. Palmer, December 1917 to Nov. 1918. 
Mr. Walter McNichols, Nov. 1918 to April 1919. 

2. Representing Employers, 

Col. John P. Wood. 1914 to 1916. 
Dr. A. L. Carver. 1916 to — 

3. Representing Wage-earners, 

Mr. James C. Cronin. 1914 to 1916 

Mr. William Young. 1916 to 1918. 

Mr. Richard V. Farley. 1918 to 1919. 

Mr. James C. Cronin. 1919 to — 

4. Representing Women. 

Mrs. Samuel Semple. 1914 to — 

5. Representing the Public, 

Mr. Geo. S. Comstock. 1914 to 1915, 
Mr. Otto T. Mallery. 1915 to — 

6. Secretary. 

Mr. William Lauder. 1916 to 1919. 
Mr. Fred J. Hartman. 1919 to — 



III. FUNCTIONS OF THE BOARD. 

(a) The Duty to Investigate, 

Stated in simplest terms the functions of the Board are two-fold: (1) to 
investigate and (2) to regulate. 

The duty to investigate extends to all matters touching the enforcement and 
effect of the provisions of all laws of the Commonwealth, the enforcement of 
which is imposed upon the Department of Labor and Industry. There are no 
less than twenty-five such labor laws of major importance covering a wide 

•Leave of absence for active military service. ♦♦Died March 2, 1920. 
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scope. It has not been possible to undertake a systematic study of these laws, 
but investigations have been made as the need arose. In making its studies, 
the Board has worked through the regular channels of the Department; 
particularly the Bureau of Inspection and the Division of Hygiene and En- 
gineering, and the members have also made numerous personal investigations. 
The reports of the investigations are utilised generally in the making of regu- 
lations to improve the enforcement and to apply the provisions of the law to 
specific conditions. 

(b) The Duty to Regulate. 

The rules and regulations of the Board, and the amendments and the 
alterations thereof, may embrace, as do the investigations, all matters and 
subjects to which the power and authority of the Department of Labor and 
industry extend. A very helpful check upon such rulings is the proviso that- 
an employer, employe or other person interested may petition for a hearing 
on the reasonableness of a ruling, which results generally in public hearings. 
The spirit of willing co-operation manifested in these meetings has led to a 
practice of holding public hearings upon matters of importance before adopting 
the final ruling so as to get the advice and the sanction of the people concerned 
from the beginning. This procedure was definitely decided upon in 1919 in 
connection with the revision and the formulation of Safety Standards. The 
regulations of the Board may be classified as 

(1) General Rulings, which are separate or individual rulings applying to 

specific conditions which may arise in the enforcement and effect of 
a Labor Law. 

(2) Safety Standards which are codifications of safety rules applying to 

a single industry or occupation. 

(c) Duties (M Specified in Particular Laws, 

Although the functions of the Board embrace all the labor laws of the 
CJommonwealth under the jurisdiction of the Department of Labor and Industry, 
the legislature at various times, has enacted laws specifying definitely the duty 
and authority of the Board. The following is a complete statement of such 
duties in the language of the Acts themselves: — 

(1) Act of 191S, No. 177, Child Labor Law. 

Section 6, Paragraph 4. "In addition to the foregoing, it shall be unlawful for 
any minor under eighteen years of age to be employed or permitted to ^ork In any 
other occupation dangerous to life or limb, or Injiirious to the health or morals, of 
the said minor, as such occupations shall, from time to time, after public hearings 
thereon, be determined and declared by the Industrial Board of the Department of 
Labor and Industry: Provided, That if it should be hereafter held by the courts of 
this Commonwealth that the power herein sought to be granted to the said board is 
for any reason inralid, such holding shall not be taken in any case to affect or 
Impair the remaining provisions of this section." 

(2) Act of 1915, No. Si7, Amendment to Woman't Labor Law of 191S. 

Section S, Paragraph (a). *' Subdivision of the Day of Rest." "That the one day 
of holiday in seven .may be subdivided into two days of twelve hours each, for 
women employes in hotels, boarding houses, and in charitable, educational and 
religious Institutions, at the discretion of the Industrial Board of the Department 
of Labor and Industry." 

(3) Act of 1915, No. S7S, Creation of Employment Bwreau. 

Section 12. "Povoert and Duties of t^e Industrial iBoard." "The board shall — 

(a) Devise plans and take steps toward the r^ruiarization of employment in the 
industries and seasonal trades of the State. 

(b) Investigate the feasibility of, and induce the State, counties, cities, boroughs, 
towns and -townships to undertiUce, public improvements during the period of unem- 
ployment. 

(c) Co-operate with any persons, employer, official, association, or organ of the 
press whatsoever, for the accomplishment of the aforesaid purposes; appoint sub- 
committees for Juveniles, farm laborers, and for other purposes; and the membership 
of these sub-committees may be enlarged to include persons outside the boaitl, but 
each snb-commlttee must be presided over by a member of the board." 
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(4) Act of 1915, No. 421, Printing and Distribution of a Building Code. 

"A Joint Resolution (authorizing tlie printing of the report of the Pennsylvania 
State Building Code Commission by the Industrial Board of the Department of Labor 
and Industry). 

Section 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, That the Industrial Board of 
the Department of Labor and Industry is hereby authorized to cause to be printed, 
as a bulletin, of said board, the report of the Pennsylvania State Building Code Com- 
mission, recently placed in the hands of the Governor. Said printing shall be done by 
the State Printer, on the order of the Superintendent of Printing and Binding, and 
on requisition of the Commissioner of Labor and Industry. The edition shall be in 
paper covers and shall not exceed five thousand copies in number. .The copies of the 
report shall be distributed by the Industrial Board among the citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania in such manner as to secure for the report the widest circulation practicable 
In the State." 

(5) Act of 1917, No. 96. Motion Picture Act. 

Section 3. "Any person who shall believe the specifications set forth in sections 
one and two of this act will work unnecessary hardship upon him, or do not in the 
best manner provide for tlie safety and health of the operators of the moving picture 
machines, or users of a building, as described in the foregoing sections of this act, 
may apx>eal to the Industrial Board of the Department of Labor and Industry for 
relief. The said Industrial Board may, after due investigation of the ground for such 
appeal, and not less than one public hearing, order such modifications as will best 
accomplish the intent and purposes of this act. And the said Industrial Board may 
make, modify, or repeal rulings related to the safety and health of employes and 
users of such buildings, where nothing hereinbefore provided covers, or where the 
intent and purposes of this act can be better obtained by methods other than those 
herein before specified : Provided, That no ruling shall be made which does not. In the 
judgment of the Industrial Loard, after public hearing and investigation, maintain a 
condition of safety and health for the employes and users of such buildings as herein 
described, as is intended by this act." 

(6) Act of 1917. No. 25 4, An Act covering the employment of women other than emplojfed 

in numufaoturing establishments. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc.. That the Industrial Board of the Department of 
Labor and Industry may modify the provisions of the act to which this is a supplement, 
governing the employment of females, except as hereinafter provided, whenever, in 
the opinion of a majority of the members of the said board after due hearing upon 
petition filed, such modification may be justified and warranted, and will not result in 
or tend to the injury of the public health and welfare or of the health and welfare 
of the females sought to be affected by such modification. 

Section 2. The request for such modification shall be by written petition filed with 
said board, and shall contain, in addition to such provisions as said board may from 
/ time to time prescribe, a complete stateitient of the character of the establishment 
and work to be affected, the number of females employed, the modification desired, 
and the reason therefor, which petition shall be verified by the oath or afilrmation 
of the applicant or of an officer thereof; any modification made by said board, pur- 
suant to said application and in accordance with the provisions of this act, shall 
apply only to the particular establishment, or department thereof, referred to in said 
petition. 

Section 3. Any person, firm, or corporation affected by any modification granted by 
said board as aforesaid, may, within ten days after said board has filed its opinion, 
appeal therefrom to the said Industrial Board ; * * * whereupon said board shall pro- 
ceed to the consideration thereof as in said act provided ; or may, within said time, ap- 
peal to a court of common pleas of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in the manner 
now provided by law. 

Section 4. Said board shall not make or decree such modification except upon the 
agreement of a majority of all its members, and shall file at its office at Harrisburg a 
written i)etition filed, the testimony taken, the decisions of the board, and its reasons 
therefor. Any modification so made may be changed or withdrawn by said board, by 
the action of a majority of the members thereof, or by the Commissioner of the 
Department of Labor and Industry whenever, in his opinion, prompt action is neces- 
sary and the attendance of a majority of the members of said board cannot be secured, 
upon due notice to the owner of the establishment tol be affected thereby; service of 
which notice and of any other notice required herein may be had by mailing a copy 
thereof to the last known post-office address of such establishment : Provided, That 
whenever the said commissioner takes such action he shall inmiediately report the 
same and his reasons therefor to the said board for record. 

Section 5. Nothing in this act contained shall have the effect of, or be construed as, 
conferring power or authority on said board or on said commissioner to Increase the 
maximum hours of labor per week, established by the terms of the act to which this 
is a supplement, which maximum of hours per week shall be and remain as in said 
act established ; and nothing in this act contained shall have the effect of, or be 
construed as, applying to females employed in manufacturing establishments. 

Section 6. Whenever any modification, or a change or withdrawel thereof, shall 
have been ordered as aforesaid, detailed notice thereof shall be mailed to the estab- 
lishment affected in the manner aforesaid. 

Section 7. Said board shall, fffom time to time, prescribe rules and regulations, 
not inconsistent herewith, governing the preparation and filing of petitions, the 
manner and time of service of all notices herein required ; and shall have power to 
administer oaths, to subpoena witnesses and to compel obedience thereto, in the same 
manner, with like effect, and under like penalties as are now or hereafter may be 
provided by law with reference to proceedings by or before said board. 

Section 8. Violations of any of the terms of such modifications; or of such 
changes or withdrawals thereof, as aforesaid, shall be deemed a misdemeanor, and, 
upon conviction thereof, shall be punishable in the same manner and to the same 
extent as is now provided for violations of the provisions of the act to which this Is a 
supplement. 
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Section 0. The members of the said board shall perform the duties herein imposed 
upon them without additional compensation, but may inour such reasonable expense as 
may be necessary to the proper administration of the provisions of this act and the 
enforcement thereof. 
" Section 10. All acts or parts of act inconsistent herewith be, and the same are 
hereby, repealed." 

(7) Act of 1911, No. SS7, Amendment to Fire and Panic Act of 1913. 

Section 1. Ways of Egress. 

Firewalks : "Such ways of egress or means of escape from fire, or firewalls, shall 
be in accordance with the standards drawn up by the Industrial Board of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry." 

Section 2. Theatres, Opera Houses, etc.. Electrical Wiring, etc. "AH electrical 
wiring and appliances in such buildings shall be installed according to specifications 
set forth in the Pennsylvania Electrical Code of rules adopted by the Industrial 
Board of the Department of Labor and Industry, and so maintained." 

Section 5. (Adapting or Erecting of Buildings. Designs and Specifications shall 
be submitted.) "Provided, That the Industrial Board of the Department of Labor 
and Industry shall have the authority to make, amend, or repeal rules for the 
approval of such designs and specifications, and for carrying out the other provisions 
of the act: And provided, That the said Industrial Board shall have authority to 
receive and hear appeals of those affected by this act ; and, after public hearing, may, 
in specific cases or classes of cases, make amend, or repeal rules for the adoption of 
other methods than those herein specified, where, in its judgment, such order will 
to better advantage enforce the intent and purpose of this act." 

(8) Act of 1911 J No. 411, Enter genov Puilio Works Commission. 

Section 4. "It shall be the duty of the Industrial Board of the Department of 
Labor and Industry, in co-operation with the various bureaus of the said department, . 
to keep constantly advised of industrial conditions throughout the Commonwealth as 
affecting the employment of labor; and whenever it shall be represented to the said 
board by the Governor of the State, or the said board shall otherwise have reason to 
believe that a period of extraordinary imemployment caused by industrial depression 
exists in the Commonwealth, it shall be the duty of said board to immediately hold an 
inquiry into the facts relating thereto, and to find and report to the Governor of the 
Commonwealth whether, in fact, such condition does exist. 

Section 5. In the event that the Industrial Board shall report to the Governor that 
a period of extraordinary unemployment caused by industrial depression does in fact 
exist within this Commonwealth, the said commission is hereby authorized to make 
such disposition and distribution of the said Emergency Public Works Fxmd, among the 
said several departments, bureaus, boards, and commissions of the Commonwealth, for 
such extension of the public works of the Commonwealth imder the charge or direction 
thereof, including the purchase of materials and supplies necessary therefor, as shall. 
In the judgment and discretion of the said commiission, be best adapted to advance the 
public interest by providing the maximum of public employment, in relief of the exist- 
ing conditions of extraordinary unemployment, consistent with the most useful, per- 
manent, and economical extension of the works aforesaid." 

(9) Act of 1919, No. 202. Amendment to Fire and Panic Act of 1913 and 1917. 

No change is made in duties enjoined upon the Industrial 'Board as set forth in 
the Act of 1917, No. 357. 

IV. PROGRAM OF WORK. 

A study of the functions of the Board, in the light of the nature of the 
work undertaken and the results achieved in the first five yieans, made ^it 
possible in 1919 to establish a program of work to include every possible activity 
of the Board and to make the division of duties such that each associate member 
might have definite line of service to follow. The following is the program of 
work as outlined by Commissioner Connelley : — 

(1) Women and Children in Industry. 

Mrs. Samuel Semple, Chairman. 

(2) Industrial Relations. 

Mr. Otto T. Mallery, Chairman. 

(3) Industrial Surveys ; Industrial Education, Publications, etc. 

Dr. A. L. Garver, Chairman. 

(4) Safety Standards and Safety Appliances. 

Mr. James C. Cronin, Chairman. 

To show in detail the activities of the Board from February 3, 1914 to 
December 31, 1919 the above outline permits of a convenient classification and 
will afford a basis for future reports. 

1. WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY. 

(a) WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

The same legislature that created the Department of Labor and Industry 
also enacted the Woman's Labor Law. The burden of enforcement of the 
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Woman's Act became a very deep concern of the new department. The time- 
liness of the subject also brought considerable pressure upon the department, 
so that it was always to the fore in every meeting of the Industrial Board. 
As a result of the early investigations, petitions, public hearings and discussions, 
a legislative amendment was passed in 1915 giving the Board certain discre- 
tionary powers in the matter of overtime work. Numerous ruling have been 
made since 1915 applying to hours of work in summer hotels, other hotels, 
educational and charitable institutions, reduction of noon hour periods in 
merchantile establishments, and approving the schedules , of hours for the 
vacation months. In addition to these specific rulings made in response to 
petitions and applications from individual firms and institutions th-e Board has 
passed the following general rulings, which are arranged chronologically for 
the purpose of this report: — 

RULINGS OF THE INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
PERTAINING TO WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

Pursuant to Act of 1913 (No. 267), creating the Industrial Board, and the 
Act of 1913 (No. 466) Woman's Labor Law, and tne Acts of 1915 (No. 327), 
and 1917 (No. 254), amending the Woman's Labor Law, the Industrial Board 
has made the following ruling: — 

RULE W-1 Day of Rest in Hotels and Institutions. 

(a) Short Term Summer Hotels. That short term summer hotels employing 

women shall be permitted to subdivide the day of rest, giving two half 
days in each calendar week. 

(b) Hotels and Institutions Employing Ten Women or Less. That hotels 

and institutions employing not more than ten women shall be per- 
mitted to treat the day of rest in any of the following modes : 

1. Give one complete day of twenty-four hours in each calendar 

week. 

2. Give twenty-four hours consecutive rest, beginning at any hour 

on the one day to continue until a corresponding hour the 
following day. 

3. Give complete day off on Sunday one week, and complete day 

off on week day the next week, (Variation under plan of 
day in each week.) 

4. Give alternate Sunday off with one-half week day. Totalling 

two full days in each fortnight. 

5. When it works no injustice to the employes, give two half 

holidays per week, defining half day as five hours consecu- 
tive service. 

(c) Hotels and Institutions Employing more than Ten Women. That hotels 

employing more than ten women shalH>e peimitted to treat the day of 
rest in any of the following modes : 

1. Give one complete day of rest in each calendar week. 

2. Give twenty-four hours of consecutive rest beginning at any 

hour of the day to continue until a corresponding hour the 
following day. 

Adopted March 16, 1016. 
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RULE W-2. Separate Toilet Aooommodationa for Employes and General PubUo. 
That in application of the Woman's Law in mercantile establishments em- 
ploying more than fifteen women (Section 9 of Act of 1913, No. 466) relative 
to wash rooms, dressing rooms and water closets, shall be interpreted as requir- 
ing such toilet accommodations for employes alone, apart from those provided 
for the general public. 

Adopted July 5, 1917. 
RULE W-3. Summer Hotels. 

That short term hotels, operating approximately four months in the year, 
shall be permitted to employ women seven days a week on the basis of a seven 
hour day ; provided, that the employes in such a hotel working more than seven 
hours per day shall not be scheduled under the terms of this ruling, but will be 
classed under the terms bt the Woman's Law of 1913; provided further, that 
the schedule of the hours of labor shall be posted as called for by law. 

Adopted July 31, 1917. 
RULE W-4. Women in Explosives Plants, 

(a) That inasmuch as it is an established fact that women are more sus- 
ceptible than men to certain industrial poisons met with in the manufacture of 
explosives and chemicals, the employment of women in these industries shall 
be permitted only where the most approved methods are used for elimination of 
fumes and dust. The employment of women shall also be conditioned upon the 
employment of a woman as plant nurse, whose duty it shall be to instruct the 
women in safeguards to health. 

(b) That the work in such plants shall be so reorganized that men shall at 
all time perform that part of the work which involves the lifting of heavy 
weights. Women shaU not be required, or allowed, to lift heavy weights. 

(c) That the employment of women in the handling of nitrators in the 
manufacture of nitro-glycerine is prohibited. 

(d) That conditions of heating, lighting and ventilation, shall be main- 
tained at the highest point of efficiency. Means shall be provided whereby 
puddles of water on the floor shall be eliminated — or the floors slatted — ^to 
prevent wet feet. 

(e) That rest, wash, dressing and lunch rooms shall be provided in full accord 
with the requirements of the Woman's Law. The physical upkeep of the es- 
tablishment shall be in full accord with the safety standards of the Industrial 
Board, Department of Labor and Industry. 

Adopted September 27, 1917. 
RULE W-6. Overtime on Account of Legal Holidays. 

That in the application of the Woman's Labor Law the permission for 
overtime during weeks in which legal holidays occur, may be interpreted as 
applying to a week composed of seven consecutive days, but no such seven con- 
secutive days* work shall exceed fifty-four hours. 

Adopted November 13, 1917. 
-RULE W-6. Employmetit of Women in Laboratories of Explosive Plants. 

That the employment of women in the laboratories of explosive plants shall 
be permitted. 

Adopted December 11, 1917. 
RULE W-7. Testing and Reading of Gas and Electric Meters. 

That the testing and reading of gas and electric meters is not desirable em- 
ployment for women and is prohibited. 

Adopted June 19, 1918. 
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RUI/B W-8. Catling Train Crews, 

That women shall not be employed as messengers for railroad corporations in 
calling train crews. 

Adopted July 10, 1918. 
RULE W-9. Women Operating Cranes. 

That women shall not be employed in the operation of cranes, except where 
permission has been granted by the Industrial Board, after application by the 
employing concern, and inspection by qualified representative of the Department 
of Labor and Industry: (Note: For detailed Rules Governing the Operation 
of Cranes by Women, see Safety Standard of the Industrial Board applying 
to Cranes.) 

Adopted August 14, 1918. 
RULE W-10. Bakeshop as a Manufacturing Establishment. 

Tliat in the matter of employment of women in bakcshops after 10 P. M., 
a bakeshop comes within the term "Manufacturing Establishment." 

Adopted September 11, 1918. 
RULE W-11. Seats for Operators of Elevators, 

That seats shall be provided for women operators in elevators wherever 
possible. 

Adopted September 11, 1918. 
RULE W-12. Women Doing Clerical Work at Night. 

That it shall be permitted to employ women at clerical work at night as 
recorders, slipmakers, and weighers, providing these women are not assigned 
to any other non-clerical duties. 

Adopted September 11, 1918. 
RULE W-13. Employment of Women in Rolling MUls in Day Work, 

That women shall be permitted to work on day work in the following occu- 
pations : 

Rolling Mills. Pull Ups * ' 

Furnace Recorders 
Recorders at Scales ^ 

Weighers 
Slipmakers 
Weighers Checkers 
Cover Operators 
Door Operators 
Shear Leverman 
Product Recorders 
Pit Recorders 
Mechanical Stamper 
Sheartable Operator 
^ Chisel Grinders 

Chisel Carriers 



Open Hearth Dept. 



Weighmasters 

Shippers 

Coremakers 



Electrical Dept. 
Beam Fitting Dept. 



Armature Winders 

Tape Boys 
Layers Out 
Rivet Heaters 
Markers 
Painters 
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Armor Dept. Ooremakers 

Grinders «, 

Small Lathe and Drill 

Press Operators 

Filers 

Brick Shed 

Adopted September 11, 1918. 
RULE W-14. Women in Acetylene Welding, 

That women shall not be permitted to do acetylene welding. 

Adopted September 11, 1918. 
RULE W-15. Women on Railroad Maintenance of Way. 

That women shall not be permitted to work on tracks and in trucking for 
railroads. 

Adopted October 9, 1918. 
RULE W-16. Employment of Women on Street Cars. 

That the employment of women on street cars shall be permitted when con- 
ditions conform with the provisions of the Woman's Labor Law. 

Adopted October 9, 1918. 
RULE W-17. Women Employed on Setting up of Blue Beds. 

(a) That women shall be permitted to be employed in lead corroding in the 
setting up of blue beds in the corroding stacks of th( Old Dutch Process, pro- 
vided, that only such buckles or lead plates arc used which have not been pre- 
viously corroded. 

(b) Women shall not be employed in the taking down of beds after the 
process of corroding has been completed. 

Adopted October 9, 1918. 
RULE W-18. Women cw Motion Picture Operators. 

That women shall be permitted to operate motion picture machines provided 
they are found by examination and test to be fully competent to perform this 
work, with the further proviso that they, while performing their work as 
machine operators, are provided with clothing similar to that provided for 
women working in the industries and as outlined in the Woman's Clothing Code. 

Adopted January 13, 1919. 
RULE W-19. Women Employed as Messengeis. 

That women under eighteen years of age shall not be employed in public 
messenger service. (See Rule M-29, Rulings of the Industrial Board, Child 
Labor Act of 1915.) 

Adopted February 26, 1919. 
(b) THE CHILD IN INDUSTRY. 

According to the official record the first question to come before the Board 
after its organization pertained to Child Labor. During all of 1914 the question 
occupied the attention of the members and through public hearings and agitation, 
a sentiment was crystallized which had much to do with the enactment of the 
Child Labor Law of 1915. This law settled many of the points at issue up until 
that date and very wisely left open other matters which could not be settled 
then in all fairness to the industries of the Commonwealth with any degree of 
finality. The responsibility was placed upon the Industrial Board to feel the 
pulse of industry and to make rulings, subject to public hearings, to meet the 
new conditions as they arose. While the Child Labor Law is far from being 
enforced satisfactorily it is gratifying to note the activity that was displayed, 
as evidenced by the many requests that reached the Board for rulings to cover- 
specific conditions in the various industries. The following is a compilation of 
active rulings of the Board relating to the Child Labor Act taken from the 
minutes and arranged chronologically: 
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RULINGS OF THE INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
RELATING TO CHILD LABOR- 

Pursuant to Act of 1913, (P. L. 267), creating the Industrial Board, and Act 
of 1915 (P. L. 177), Child Labor Law, the Industrial Board has made the 
following rulings: — 

RULE M-1. Minors in Industrial Schools. 

That minors under eighteen years of age learning the operation of power 
driven machinery, under proper supervision in industrial schools, are not 
purusing an occupation forbidden by the Child Labor Act. 

Adopted February 15, 1916. 
RULE M-2. Minors doing Electrical Wiring, 

That outside electrical wiring is a hazardous occupation as defined by Section 
5, of the Child Labor Act, and minors under eighteen years of age shall not be 
permitted to work at this occupation. 

Adopted March 15, 1916. 
RULE M-3. Minors Operating Elevators, 

That minors under eighteen years of age shall not be permitted to operate 
or manage any elevator, either passenger or freight, or any other hoisting or 
lifting machinery or device. 

Adopted April 13, 1916. 
RULE M-4. Minors in Acetylene and Electrical Welding. 

That minors under the age of eighteen years of age shall not be permitted to 
do acetylene or electrical welding. 

Adopted April 13, 1916. 
RULE M-5. Minors Operating Wh-e Stitching Machines, 

That wire stitching machines shall be considered as being "hazardous" as 
defined in Section 5, of the Child Labor Law, and it shall be unlawful to employ 
minors under eighteen years of age in the operation of such machine. 

Adopted June 6, 1916. 
RULE M-6. Minors Packing and Banding Cigars, 

That minors between fourteen and sixteen years of ages may be employed in 
the packing and banding of cigars, provided they are not employed in any other 
part of the cigar factory or industry. 

Adopted June 6, 1916. 
RULE M-7. Minors Testing Electric Meters, 

That no minor under eighteen years of age shall be permitted to test electric 
meters. 

Adopted August 8, 1916. 
RULE M-8. Minors Operating Emery Wheels, 

That "emery wheels" are within the classification of "polishing and buffing 
wheels" and no minor under eighteen years of age shall be employed or per- 
mitted to work in the operation or use of the same. 

Adopted August 8, 1916. 
RULE M-9. Minors "In and About" Blast Furnaces, 

That no minor under eighteen years of age shall be employed in or about 
blast furnaces, re-affirming the Act of 1909, Section 2. 

Adopted October 3, 1916. 
RULE M-10. Minors Serving as Apprentices in Pattern Shops. 

That minors between the age of sixteen and eighteen years shall be permitted 
to be employed as apprentices in pattern makers' shops. 

Adopted April 10, 1917. 
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RULE M-11. MvMTB in Wholesale Liquor Houses, Cluhs, Hotels, etc. 

The following occupations are hereby determined and declared to be in- 
jurious to the health and morals of minors, under thet age of eighteen years, 
and therefore unlawful for employers to permit any such minor to work therein : 
"Handling of case goods, barrelled goods, and other heavy materials 
in wholesale liquor stores. 

"Any other occupations in wholesale liquor stores. 
"Serving, handling or care of alcoholic liquors in dubs, hotels, or 
other places where alcoholic liquors are dispensed or stored." 

Adopted April 10, 1917. 
RULE M-12. Female Minors Operating Cranes. 

That no female minor shall be permitted to operate a crane. 

Adopted April 10, 1917. 
RULE M-13. Minors on Blue Print Machines. 

That employment of minors between the ages of sixteen and eighteen years 
on blue print machines does not come within the meaning of the Child Labor 
Law. 

Adopted May 3, 1917. 
RULE M-14. Minors in Steel Mills (Roll Tables, Roll Cars, Oreasers). 

That minors under eighteen years of age shall not be employed on machines 
or processes in connection with roll tables, roll cars, nor as greasers in roll- 
ing mills. 

Adopted June 11, 1917. 
RULE M-15. Minors in Steeil MiUs. 

That the following occupations are permissible for boys between sizteeu and 
eighteen years of age: 

Test boys, provided they do not engage in taking samples, 

Messenger Boys, 

Shippers, 

Door Operators, 

Weighmasters, 

Water Carriers, 

Soaking Pit Cover Operators, 

Shear Gauge Boys, 

Transfer Tables. 

Adopted June 12, 1917. 
RULE M-16. Minors in Machine Shops. 

That the working upon machine tools in machine shops is considered hazard- 
ous employment and is an occupation in which minors between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen years should not be engaged, except where the conditions 
are^ in accord with the standards of the Industrial Board, and where such 
minors have adequate supervision and attention ; provided that this ruling shall 
not effect the provisions of any rules of the Industrial Board with regard to 
specific machines or classes of machines. 

Adopted June 12, 1917. 
RULE M-17. Minors Installing and Removing Eleotrio Light and Power Meters, 

^Inside Wiring. 
That minors between sixteen and eighteen years of age shall be allowed to 
work at installing and removing electric light and power meters and do inside 
wiring, provided they are acting as assistants to a trained electrician over 
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twenty-one years of age, and in general shall be allowed to act as an apprentice 
or assistant to an electrical engineer over twenty-one years of age ; and provided 
further that the above shall refer only to low voltage installations. 

Adopted June 12, 1917. 
RULE M-18. Education and ChaHtalle Institutions Where Work is fione for 

Profit 
That all institutions of an educational of charitable nature where work is 
conducted for profit must conform to the Child Labor Law. 

Adopted June 12, 1917. 
RULE M-19. Minoi^s Employed in Blast Furnace Laboratories, 

That minors between the ages of sixteen and eighteen are permitted to be 
employed as assistants to chemists in laboratories of Blast Furnaces providing 
they do not engage in taking samples. See Rule M-9 and Rule M-15. 

Adopted June 12, 1917. 
RULE M-20. Minors Employed tchcn Attending Industrial School, 

That wherever any establishment provides and maintains a part time indus- 
trial school for the education of minors between the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen years, said minors may be employed at such occupations that are not 
specifically prescribed as hazardous in Section 5 of Act 177 (P. L. 1915), or 
which have not been declared as such. Provided that the minors are at all 
times under the special supervision and instruction of competent foremen and 
where all machinery is properly guarded according to the rules of the Industrial 
Board of the Department of Labor and Industry. 

In all such instances the provisions of the Child Labor Act concerning con- 
tinuation schools may be complied with in any one of the following methods : 

"1. The instruction for eight hours a week may be given in the school 
conducted by the employer. 

"2. Shop instructions may be given in the shop for four hours a week, 
the remaining four hours of instruction may be given in the public 
continuation school. 

"3. All of the instruction may be given in the public continuation 
school ; provided that in all cases, the instruction given in the shop 
shall be under the supervision of the Bureau of Vocational Edu- 
cation, of the State Board of Education, and shall comply with the 
rules and regulations of the Bureau governing such schools." 

It is also provided that in all part-time industrial schools the rules and 
regulations governing hours of labor, attendance at school, employment cer- 
tificates, etc., as mentioned in said Act shall be complied with. 

Adopted July 10, 1917. 
RULE M-21. Minors in Tanning Establishments. 

That no minor under eighteen years of age shall be employed in any tanning 
establishment where the employment specifically pertains to the tanning process. 

Adopted September 11, 1917. 
RULE M-22. Minors as Section Hands. 

That the employment of minors under eighteen years of age as section 
hands Is prohibited. ^ 

Adopted September 11, 1917. 
RULE M-23. Mentally Deficient Children — Employment Certificates, 

That employment certificates issued to mentally deficient or substandard 
children by the Department of Public Instruction shall be accepted by the 
Department of Labor and Industry. 

Adopted September 27, 1917. 
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RULE M-24. Minors in Bowling Alleys — Y, M. C. A. ' 

That the employment of minors in bowling alleys of the Y. M. C. A. or other 
institutions of a similar character is subject to the regulations of the Child 
Labor Law. 

Adopted November 8, 1917. 

RULE M-25. Minors Heating and Passing Rivets. 

That minors under sixteen years of age shall not be permitted in the occu- 
pation of heating and passing rivets. The manager of a plant or his authorized 
representative, shall be required to make such examination of applicants as 
will insure that only minors mentally and physically fit shall be employed. 

Adopted July 10, 1918. 
RULE M-26. Miiwrs in Quarries. 

That the employment of minors under eighteen years of age in quarries is 
classed as a dangerous occupation, and is prohibited. 

Adopted July 10, 1918. 
RULE M-27. Minors in Explosive Establishments. 

That the employment of minors under eighteen years of age in establishments 
where black powder (all varieties), dry guncotton, nitro-glycerine, dynamite, 
chlorates, fulminates, picric acid, fireworks and any of their compounds or 
mixtures or any other substances which are subject to explosion by the aid of 
shock, friction spark or heat, are manufactured, handled or stored, is pro- 
hibited. (Smokeless powder, wet guncotton, and wet nitro-starch, while not 
properly classed with the above as explosives, are also included.) 

Adopted October 9, 1918. 
RULE M-28. Call Boys on Railroad. 

That minors over sixteen years of age can be employed as call boys for 
railroad companies. 

Adopted January 13, 1919. 
RULE M-29. Female Minors as Messetigcrs. 

That female minors under eighteen years of age shall not be employed in 
public messenger service. 

Adopted February 26, 1919. 

RULE M-30. Minors as Motion Picture Operators. 

That minors under eighteen years of age shall not bo permitted to operate 
a motion picture machine. 

Adopted March 11, 1919. 

2. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 

While the entire program of work of the Board might very properly be 
included under the caption of Industrial Relations, the term is used here in its 
more restricted sense. It includes the generally accepted conception which 
embraces the larger and not so tangible problems of industry such as employ- 
ment and unemployment, industrial disputes, industrial management or co- 
operation between employers and employes, and the like. 

(a) EMPLOYMENT. 

The most notable service rendered by the Board in this connection was the 
practical assistance it rendered in the establishment of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment as a part of the Department of Labor and Industry. Employment of 
women and war-time employment also receive due attention. It was largely 
due to the stress put upon unemplojmient by the Board that led to the passage 
of the Public Woirks Emergency Act by the Legislature of 1917. Early in 
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1919 the Board, in accordance with the bill, sent notice to the Governor to 
consider invoking the powers of the bill in what seemed an eminent industrial 
depression period. An interesting query that arose in 1917 had to do with what 
may be considered as safe employment for non-English speaking people. The 
following general ruling on this subject was adopted July 5, 1917: 

"That no person shall be permitted to labor in any group employment 
in a position of command or obedience, who is unable to speak or under- 
stand the language of his or her co-laborers, whereby, through mis- 
understanding, accident and injury are apt to result to fellow-workers." 

(b) INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 

This phase of industrial relations was first taken up in 1916 when one of the 
members was authorized to make a study of a strike situation in Pittsburgh. 
A similar study was made later in Wilkes-Barre. A ruling was passed to the 
effect that when a strike situation became so serious as to require the presence 
of the State militia a member of the Board shall get on the ground and make a 
thorough investigation with the purpose of discovering the causes of industrial 
disputes. During the war-period the Board urged that both the employer and 
the employe strain every effort in maintaining industrial peace. In 1919 an 
analysis of the labor movement in Pennsylvania was made by one of the 
members but action on this was postponed due to the interstate nature of the 
disturbances of the after-the-war period. Enough work along this line has 
been begun, however, to prepare the way for an aggressive movement in the 
future. 

(c) CO-OPERATION OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYES. 

In the matter of co-operation between employers and employes within a 
plant the Board waged an active campaign in behalf of organizing for safety 
by actually visiting many of the plants and taking the matter up directly with 
labor organizations. During the period of six months from July 1, 1916 to 
January 1, 1917, about 1,700 manufacturers of the State and 400 labor organ- 
izations responded favorably to the appeal. The Board recogi^zes that the 
Safety appeal is a direct step in bettering industrial relations. 

Another method of approach which proved successful was a campaign in 
behalf of Americanization. 

The whole subject of industrial relations, of which but a start has been made, 
will be stressed under the new plan of work. 

INDUSTRIAL SURVEYS, EDUCATION, PUBLICATIONS. 

(a) SURVEYS. 

(1) TOBACCO INDUSTRY, CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY. 

The Board has conducted numerous surveys in connection with Safety work, 
on matters of emplojrment, and of special conditions which arose in connection 
with its work. One of the very earliest studies was that of the tobacco industry 
of Pennsylvania. The report was published in the bulletins of the department 
and served as a basis for several rulings. The Child Labor Act of 1915 brought 
up the question regarding employment certificates for children and the Board 
|Luthorized a survey by the Division of Hygiene and Engineering. The report 
known as Physical Standards and Qualifications Applied to Children requesting 
Employment Certificates^ approved December 1915, resulted. 
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(2) COLORED POPULATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

In some respects the most important survey authorized by the Board was 
that of the Colored Population in Pennsylvania. This was undertaken because 
of large numbers of colored people who came to the State of Pennsylvania from 
various parts of the country during the years 1915-1918. The completed survey 
which is the form of a voluminous report sets forth the approximate population 
of colored people in the State, the migration during the war, its sources ^nd 
causes; a general outline of employment, health, social organization, education, 
crime and other conditions among our colored population in general and particu- 
larly in the centres where they reside in large numbers. This report was never 
published for various reasons, up to the present date. 

(3) CO-OPERATIVE SURVEYS. 

Two interesting co-operative surveys were made. A study by the Bryn Mawr 
College Alumnae on the Fire Prevention work and a survey of Industrial 
Home work in Pennsylvania by the department, the Consumers* League of 
Eastern Pennsylvania and the Corola Woerishoffer Department of Social 
Economy and Social Research, Bryn Mawr College. The former is of interest 
because of its bearing upon rules issued by the Board forbidding smoking in 
workshops and factories where readily combustible material is handled or stored ; 
and the forbidding of carrjdng of matches and smoking utensils into cereal 
mills and into powder mills. The Industrial Home Work report was made 
- just before our entrance into war and bears upon the matter of women and 
children home-worker^ This latter report was not submitted for publication to 
date. ^ 

• (b) PUBLICATIONS. 

The publications of the Industrial Board include safety standards, of which 
thoiisands have been distributed, and bulletins applying to rulings and the 
various surveys. The Board was required by law to have printed and dis- 
tributed the report of the Pennsylvania Building Code Commission. This was 
complied with in 1916, but nothing definite has been done towards securing an 
adequate code for the state by subsequent legislatures. 

(c) EDUCATION. 

In addition to educational campaigns in the interest of safety, American- 
ization, thrift, etc., the Board was sponsor for the enactment of a very im- 
portant clause in an amendment made by the 1919 legislature to the Public 
School Act of 1911 requiring the "instruction in safety first methods, in the 
Public Schools of the Commonwealth.*' 

4. SAFETY STANDARDS AND SAFETY APPLIANCES. 

1. SAFETY STANDARDS. 

(a) MAKING A SAFETY STANDARD. 

It is of course fitting that Safety, the paramount objective of the Department 
of Labor and Industry, should receive a great deal of attention from the Board. 
The necessity of furnishing the inspectors of the department with uniform 
standards or rules to guide them in their work and of giving the employer and 
employe the information regarding their responsibility in making industry safe 
led to the making of Safety Standards. In this work the Board has been 
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a pioneer and much credit is due Mr. George S. Comstock, member of the Board 
from 1914 to 1915, for his efforts along this line. From the outstart the Board 
called together representatives of the various industries concerned, employers, 
employes, safety engineers, members of Engineering Societies, the Bureau of 
Standards, and government officials of other states to assist in formulating its 
codes. Before final adoption the tentative draft is submitted for public hear- 
ings in various parts of the Commonwealth for criticism. A Safety Standard 
«thus represents a co-operative effort on the part of persons who know and who 
are directly concerned in its application. This method of procedure has brought 
to the service of the Commonwealth hundreds of persons, without any expense 
to the Commonwealth, who in a very real sense become enforcement officers, 
making the enforcement upon the part of the department a comparatively easy 
matter. Experience of the past six years has shown that rules or standards of 
this sort, being more flexible than laws passed by the legislature, in the sense 
that modifications or suspension may be secured readily, tend to create the most 
friendly relations between industry and government and between emploj^er and 
employe. The following is the list of completed codes to December 31, 1919: — 

CODES ISSUED BY INDUSTRIAL BOARD. 

Name. Adopted 

Power Transmission Machinery, Dec. 4, 1914 

Standard Railings and Toe Board, Dec. 4, 1914 

Stationary Steam Engines, \ Dec. 4, 1914 

Machine Tools, Dec. 4, 1914 

Forging and Stamping, - . . . .Dec. 4, 1914 

Polishing and Grinding, Dec. 4, 1914 

Compressed Air Dec. 4, 1914 

Woodworking Machinery, , . . . , Dec. 4, 1914 

Bakeshops, Dec. 4, 1914 

Fire Prevention, Jan. 21, 1915 

Canneries, Feb. 24, 1915 

Boilers, May 27, 1915 

Foundries Aug. 18, 1915 

Ladders Nov. 5, 1915 

Cereal Mills, Feb. 24, 1915 

Lighting, ^ Apr. 13, 1916 

Elevators, Apr. 3, 1916 

Explosives, Nov. 1, 1916 . 

Cranes, Apr. -10, 1917 

Electric, Aug. 8, 1916 

Lead Corroding and Oxidizing, Apr. 10, 1917 

Paint Grinding, Apr. 10, 1917 

Dry Color Industry, Apr. 10, 1917 

Nitro and Amido Compounds, Apr. 10, 1917 

Brewing and Bottling, July 24, 1917 

Motion Picture Machines, Sept. 11, 1917 

Scaffolding, Nov. 11, 1917 

Plant Railways, Apr. 16, 1918 

Shop Clothing for Women Apr. 16, 1918 

Printing and Allied Industries, Aug. 14, 1918 
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(c) CODES UNDER CONSIDERATION. 

In addition to the completed codes the Board has been requested to furnish 
codes on the following subjects, some of which have already been drafted in 
tentative form : Textiles, Eye and Head Protection, Sanitation, Building and 
Housing, Quarrying and Clay Mining, Tunneling, Confectionery, Refrigeration, 
and Laundries. 

(d) REVISION OF CODES. 

During the latter part of 1919 the Board voted to revise Idl of the com- 
pleted codes to bring them up-to-date with the new demands of industry result- 
ing from the war and reconstruction periods. The first revision meetings were 
called in December 1919. 

2. SAFETY APPLIANCES. 

The drafting and issuing of safety standards led to the official approving of 
devices as safe for the industries of the Commonwealth. An Approvals Com- 
mittee was appointed in 1916 and up until 1919 approved 139 devices. During 
1919 along with the reorganization of the Board the Approvals Committee 
changed to a smaller body consisting of a member of the Board as Chairman, 
the Chief of the Bureau of Inspection, the Chief of the Division of Hygiene 
and Engineering and the Secretary of the Board as Secretary of the Committee. 

The following Method of Procedure was adopted to govern approvals: — 

APPROVAL OF DEVICES. 

In order to secure the official approval of any device the following is the 
method of procedure: 

1. A written application with a description of the device must be sent to 
the Secretary of the Industrial Board, Keystone Building, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania ; 

2. Accompanying the application there must be a working model of the 
device or the device itself, the transportation charges being prepaid by the 
applicant ; 

3. Two (2) UNMOUNTED photographs of the device 8" x 10" must also 
accompany the application ; and 

4. If the device has been approved by the Underwriters' Laboratories a 
copy of this approval must be sent to the Secretary. 

This device, if approved and a Certificate is issued by the Department of 
Labor and Industry, shall become the property of the State of Pennsylvania 
and may be exhibited in the Museum of Safety Appliances; otherwise it will 
be returned at the expense of the applicant. 

(b) SAFETY MUSEUM. 

Another step in advance during 1918-1919 was the beginning of a Safety 
Museum, a matter which had been discussed for several years. The present 
museum houses 139 devices for which Certificates of Approval were granted by 
the Board. The location and facilities are far from ideal but a start has been 
made. It is hoped that better quarters will be secured and a laboratory be 
provided adequate for testing. A complete list of the safety appliances ap- 
proved to date are : — 
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(c) LIST OF APPROVED SAFETY APPLIANCES. 

I. BOILER APPLIANCES. 

WATER GAUGES AND WATER COLUMNS. 

Boiler Water Gauge 

Northern Tool Company, Inc., 
Utica, New York. 

"Oswego Safety Water Column 

Pitts & Kitts Mfg. & Supply Co., 
New York City, New York. 



Approval No. 6. 



Approval No. 16. 



"Ironclad^* Water Glass Reflector or Gauge for Boilers, 
Sargent Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Approval No. 46. 

AUTOMATIC SHUT-OFF DEVICES FOR WATER GAUGE GLASSES. 

Lagonda Automatic Stop and Check Valves. 
The Lagonda Manufacturing Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Approval No. 49. 
Automatic Shut-off for Water Gauge Glasses. 
L. I. Breakey, 
Marshall, Mich. 

Approval No. 104. 
GAUGE GLASS GUARDS. 

Gardner "I-Gard** Shield and Reflectors or Gauge for Boilers. 
Gardner Grate Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

Approval No. 17. 
Boiler Gauge Glass Protectors. 
Reiber-Gibbs Company, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Approval No. 57. 
Boiler Gauge Glass Guard. 

Safety Appliance Company, 
Newtonville, Mass. 

Approval No. 107. 

II. ELEVATOR APPLIANCES. 

MECHANICAL INTERLOCKS (DOOR UNIT SYSTEMS). 

"Ritter'* Interlock 

Elevator Safety Appliance Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



Shur-Loc Elevator Safety Device 
Shur-Loc Elevator Safety Co., 
63 Park Row, New York City, N. Y. 



Approval No. 11. 

Approval No. 12. 
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Standard Elevator Safety Device 

Standard Elevator Interlock Co., 
PhUadelphia, Pa. 

The Jenkins Mechanical Interlock 
Jenkins Interlock Mfg. Co., 
PhUadelphia, Pa. 

The Universal Interlock 

Universal Protective Appliance Co., 
New York City, N. Y, 

if. 0. JST. Elevator Locks 
Elevator Locks Company, 
Peoria, lU. 



Approval No. 13. 



Approval No. 21. 



Approval No. 87. 



Approval No. 88. 



ELECTRICAL MECHANICAL INTERLOCKS— (Shaft-Unit Systems). 

"ES" Positive Electro-Mechanioal Interlock of the Bar Lock Type 
Elevator Supplies Co., Inc., 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Approval No. 99. 
Combination Door-Lock and Switch for Elevators 
Kaestner & Hecht Co., 
Chicago, IlL 

Approval No. 106. 

DEVICES APPLICABLE TO AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC PUSH BUT- 
TON ELEVATORS. 

Interlock 

The Haughton Elevator & Machine Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 



Interlock for Push Botton Elevators, 
The Warner Elevator Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 



Approval No. 109. 



Approval No. 121. 



Elevator Door Locks 

Marshall Brothers Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Approval No. 123. 
Electrical-Mechanical Interlocking Device for Electric Push Button 
Elevators 

American Elevator & Machine Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Approval No. 125. 
APPROVED CABLE FASTENINGS. 

Cable Fastening for Elevator Cable. "Crossby Clamp.*' 
Albro Clem Elevator Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Approval No. 23. 
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The Keator Cam-Clip 

The Keator Clamp Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Approval No. 122. 
SEMI-AUTOMATIC GATES 

Semi-Automatic Elevator Safety Gate for Freight Elevators. 
Martin Moul 
Wire Cloth Company, Hanover, Pa. 

Approval No. 101. 

COMBINED HAND ROPE LOCKS AND AUTOMATIC STOPS FOR 
FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 

Angell Locking System 

Angell Elevator Lock Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Approval No. 10. 

IIL MECHANICAL APPLIANCES. 
(MACHINE AND WOODWORKING GUARDS.) 

MECHANICAL APPLIANCES AND MACHINE GUARDS "SAFETY" 
LOOM LOCKS. 

Safety Loom Lock 

Edward Warburton, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



The Warhurton Loom Lock 
Edward Warburton, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

PRINTING PRESS GUARDS. 

The Brandt Sav-U Press Guard 
Pratt Food Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Guard for Printing Press 
W. H. Sylvester & Son, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Guard for Printing Press 
"Gene" Turner, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Stier^s Safety Guard for Printing Press. 
The Stier's Corporation, 
New York City, N. Y. 

BEI/r SHIFTING DEVICES 

Safety First Belt Shifter 

The Ready Tool Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 



Approval No. 3. 



Approval No. 108. 



Approval No. 19. 



Approval No. 117. 



Approval No. 118. 



Approval No. 35. 
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The Sharpies Cone Pulley Belt Shifter, 
The Sharpies Milker Company, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Approval No. 39. 

"SAFETY" POWER TABLES AND FINGER GUARDS. 

Safety Power Table 

Safety Machinery Co., 
New York City, N. Y. 

Approval No. 38. 

Gardner Finger "Oards" for Power Sewing Machines. 
Gardner Grate Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

Approval No. 103. 
Singer Safety Power Tables 

Singer Sewing Machine Company, 
Singer Building, New York City, N. Y. 

Approval No. 126. 

"SAFETY FEED AND DISCHARGE DEVICES FOR PUNCH 
PRESSES. 

Safety Roller Feed for Punch Press 

Westinghouse Electric Co., 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Approval No. 64. 
Automatic Feed and Discharge for Punch Press 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Approval No. 65. 
Hand Pickers for Lifting Punching into a/nd out of Press 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Metal Guards 

Noe Wadlow Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



Approval No. 74. 



Approval No. 2. 



Safety Hopper Car Wrench 

The Safety Wrench & Appliance Co., ) 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Approval No. 43. 
Valley City Adjustable Protection and Exhaust Hoods 
Valley City Machine Works, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Approval No. 44. 
Safety Collar for Emery Wheel 

Safety Emery Wheel Company, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Approval No. 45. 
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Simplex 8ha/per Guard and Hold-Down 
Zeiller & Nagel, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Safety Ch^ard foi' Gang Press 
Westinghouse Electric Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Suction Device for Handling Sheet Metal 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 



Approval No. 54. 



Approval No. 67. 



Approval No. 73. 



Lathe Dog 

J. H. Van Middleworth, Lawrence Portland Cement Co., 
Northampton, Pa. 

Approval No. 90. 

GUARDS FOR WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY 
CIRCULAR, RIP AND CROSS CUT SAW GUARDS. 

Surty Safety Device for Circular, Rip or Cross 
Surty Guard Company, 
Chicago, 111. 

Approval No. 28. 
No. 2 Type "Wire Hood"-— Circular Saw Guard 
Zeiller & Nagel, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Approval No. 52. 
No, S Type "Wire Hood^* — Circular Saw Guard 
Zeiller & Nagel, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Approval No. 53. 
Guard for Cross Cut Saw 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Approval No. 62. 

SAFETY CYLINDERS AND-CLYINDER HEADS. 

The Stutzman Round Cylinder Heads 
Mr. Frank Stutzman, 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Approval No. 26. 
Oliver Circular Safdty Cylinder 
Oliver Machinery Company, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Approval No. 89. 

WOOD SURFACERS, DRILLS, REAMERS AND JOINTEfeS. 

Section Safety Guard for Wood Surfacer 
Hermance Machine Co., 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Approval No. id 
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Circular Cover for Wood Drill and Reamer 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Flexible Roller Guard for Rear of Wood Jointer 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 



Approval No. 59. 



Approval No. 60. 



IV. ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES. 

SWITCHES 

Krantz Safety Enclosed Auto-Lock Switches 
Krantz Manufacturing Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Square "D" Iron Clad, Enclosed Sioitch 
Square *T>" Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Safety Enclosed Lever Stoitches 
General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Safety Enclosed Lever Stoitches 
General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Type **DF" V, V. Safety Sioitoh 
V. V. Fittings Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

PANELS. 

Safety Enclosed Removable Truck Type Panels 
General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Safety Enclosed Steel Svntching Cabinets 
General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Safety Enclosed Unit Stationary Type Panels 
General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Krantz Safety Auto-Look Control Panel 
Krantz Manufacturing Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CONTROLLERS AND STARTERS. 

Auto Transformer Starter Bulletin 914i 
The Cutler Hammer Mfg. Co., 
New York City, N. Y. 



Approval No. 34. 



Approval No. 36. 



Approval No. 78. 



Approval No. 79. 



Approval No. 114. 



Approval No. 75. 



Approval No. 76. 



Approval No. 77. 



Approval No. 85. 



Approval No. 129. 
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APPROVED TOOLS FOR CENTRAL STATION ATTENDANTS AND 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS. 

Wooden Tongs for High Voltage Fuses 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Safety Screw Drivers 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Simplex Surface Contact System 
Simplex Surface Contact Co., 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Safety Device for Electrically Driven Tools. 
Jos. Osborn, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The Thompson Safety Disconnecting Hanger 
The Thompson Electric Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

ZY Condulet 

C rouse-Hinds Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Edison Electric Safety Mine Lamp 
Mine Safety Appliance Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Electrical Connector 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfgf Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 



Approval No. 71. 



Approval No. 72. 



Approval No. 1. 



Approval No. 42. 



Approval No. 95. 



Approval No. 100. 



Approval No. 102. 



Approval No. 120. 



V. MOTION PICTURE APPLIANCES. 

FILM REWINDERS AND BOXES. 

The Horting Reicinder 

Automatic Film Rewinder Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 



Fulco Fire Proof Enclosed Rewind, 
E. E. Fulton Company, 
Chicago, 111. 

ArgO'Ideal Fireproof Film Box 
E. E. Fulton Company, 
Chicago, 111. 



Approval No. 5. 



Approval No. 111. 



Approval No. 112. 
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APPROVED MOTTDlSr PICTURE MACHINES PROJECTORS AND 
MECHANISM. 

Premier Pathescope 

The Pathescope Co., 
New York City, N. Y. 



Motion Pictv/re Machine 

Atlas Educational Film Co., 
Chicago, 111. 

Victor Safety Cinema Motion Picture Machine 
United Projector and Film Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 



Approval No. 7. 



Approval No. 8. 



Approval No. 127. 



VI. SANITARY AND FIRST AID APPLIANCES. 
SANITARY TOILETS. 

The Kaustine Chemical Toilet 
Kaustine Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 



The Waterhury Sanitary Indoor Closet 
The Waterman-Waterbury Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cottage Type "Sanitor'^ Closet 
West Disinfecting Co., 
New York City, N. Y. 

The Wolverine Indoor Toilet 
Dail Steel Products Co., 
Lansing, Mach. 

The Waterhury Sanitary Caustic Closet 
The Waterman-Waterbury Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.- 

Smith Sanitary Chemical Closet 
Smith System Heating Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Pease Chemical Toilet Co. 
Pease & Co., Inc., 
Springville, N. Y. 

The Perfection Chemical System 
Chemical Toilet Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 



Approval No. 14. 



Approval No. 31. 



Approval No. 32. 



Approval No. 94. 



Approval No. 130. 



Approval No. 131. 



Approval No. 132. 



Approval No. 133. 
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VENTIIATORS. 



**8wartout" Ventilator 

The Ohio Body and Blower Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 



Approval No. 9. 



VII. FIRE PREVENTION AND PROTECTIVE APPLIANCES. 

Evans "AlmetV* Fire Doors 
Merchant & Ilvans Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



**P<mih Prufe"* Door 

National Automatic Door Co., 
Chicago, 111. 

Von Duprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit Door 
Vonnegut Hardware Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

PANIC AND FIRE EXIT BOLTS. 

^0. 60 X 66 Russwin Fire Exit Bolts 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 

Fire and Panic Escape Door Opening Device 
A. S. Flowers, 
Mt. Joy, Pa. 



Approval No. 4. 



Approval No. 41. 



Approval No. 110. 



Approval No. 27. 



Approval No. 58. 



SMOKE AND AMMONIA HELMETS AND FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 

National Smoke a/nd Ammonia Helmet 
American LaFrance Fire. Engine Co., 
New York City, N. Y. 



Approval No. 22. 



"Fyr Fyter^* One Quart Chemical Extinguisher 
Fyr Fyter Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Pyrene Fire Extinguisher 
Pyrene Mfg. Co., 
New York City, N. Y. 

One-Quart Fire Extinguisher 
Johns-Manville Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.^ 

Nu-Ex Fire Killer 

Nu-Ex Fire Appliance Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 



Approval No. 33. 



Approval No. 55. 



Approval No. 97. 



Approval No. 138. 
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FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS. 

Auiomaiio Fire Detector and System 
Interstate Finance Corp., 
Easton, Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fireproof Receptacle 

W. B. Martels & Sons Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 



Approval No. 139. 



Approval No. 15. 



VIII. MISCELLANEOUS SAFEGUARDS 
AND APPLIANCES. 

ANTI-SLIP TREADS. 

Feralum Anti-Slip Treads 

American Abrasive Metal Co., 
New York City, N. Y. 



Mason Safety Tread — Lead Filled 

American Mason Safety Tread Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mason Safety Tread — Corhorundum Filled 
American Mason Safety Tread Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. / 

Mason Black Diamond Safety Tread 
American Mason Safety Tread Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

NON-SLIP LADDER SHOES. 

Mason Non-Slip Ladder Shoes 

American Mason Safety Tread Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ladder Shoe 

The Morrison Ladder Floor, 
Suction Grip. 

Cork Qrip Ladder Shoes 

Safety Service & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

LADDERS AND SCAFFOLDING. 

Patent Scaffolding 

Patent Scaffolding Co., 
New York City, N. Y. 

The Bent Rung Ladder 

The Bent Rung Ladder & Mfg. Co., 
Indiana, Pa. 



Approval No. 20. 
Approval No. 81. 
Approval No. 82. 
Approval No. 83. 

Approval No. 84. ' 
Approval No. 96. 
Approval No. 96. 

Approval No. 29. 

Approval No. 37. 
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Ladders 

Welsbach Street Lighting Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



Approval No. 48. 



LEG, FOOT, FINGER AND EYE PROTECTORS. 

Leg and Foot Protectors 

Wm. H. Horstmann Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Hohhs Finger Protector 
Hobbs Manufacturing Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

The Hardy Welding Goggle 
F. A. Hardy & Co., 
Chicago, III. 

LUBRICATORS. 

The Faul Positive Lubricator 
Wm. J. Faul Company, 
New York City, N. Y. 

The Van Alen Lubricator 

Northumberland Lubricator Co., 
Northumberland, Pa. 

Approval No. 135. 

POSITIVE LOCK BOLTS AND SAFETY DEVICES FOR WINDOW 
CLEANERS. 

Safety Bolt for Window Cleaners 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 



Approval No. 47. 



Approval No. 50. 



Approval No. 30. 



Approval No. 18. 



Positive Lock Bolt 

Positive Lock Bolt Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

"Whitner*^ 4-bolt Safety Window Cleaner Device 
Chas. H. Fields Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Never Slip Safety Clamp 

Never Slip Safety Clamp Co., 
New York City, N. Y. 

Small Safety Soldering Ladle 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 



Approval No. 66. 
Approval No. 80. 
Approval No. 105. 

Approval No. 25. 

Approval No. 63. 
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Safety Acid Jugs 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wire Guard for Large Glass Reflectors 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 



Approval No. 68. 



Approval No. 60. 



Klaxon Industrial Hoi-n 
Klaxon Company, 
Newark, N. J. 

Approval No. 91. 
Gas and Air Vat Dryer, also Electric Exhaust Fan 
A. Gusmer, Inc., 
New York City, N. Y. 

Approval No. 93. 
The Keep Kool Kap 

M. iJ, Cannon & Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Approval No. 136. 
The Stuehing Lift Truck 

The Stuebing Truck Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Approval No. 137. 

V. WAR ACTIVITIES. 

(a) WAR TIME RULINGS. 

The fact that sixteen of the nineteen rulings pertaining to women in industry 
and seventeen of the total of the rulings relating to child labor were made during 
.the war period affords an interesting sidelight upon a phase of the war-time 
work of the Board. Only two Safety Standards were issued, the Nitro Amido 
Compounds and Shop Clothing for Women. The Board decided that new 
Standards that did not apply directly to the winning of the war would be with- 
held until after the war. Due to the difficulties in securing Pennsylvania 
Standard boilers a war-time emergency ruling was made permitting second hand 
boilers under certain conditions to be used in the State. 

(b) WAR TIME RESOLUTIONS. 

A series of resolutions presented to one of the meetings is typical of a number 
of resolutions. One motion had to do with urging national prohibition in order 
to conserve food supplies. This was carried decisively. The second was in the 
form of a suggestion that the President of the United States and the food 
commissioner urge upon the Entente Allies the necessity of prohibition as a 
war measur(\ This motion was barely passed. A third motion was in favor 
of giving women the right of enfranchisement because of her loyalty and service 
in industry particularly during the war. This motion was lost with only one 
vote in favor of it. 

(c) W^AR TIME SERVICE OF MEMBERS. 

Of the members of the Board Dr. John Price Jackson, Chairman, entered 
military service in 1917 and rose to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. Mr. Otto 
T. Mallery served on the staff of the War Labor Policies Board, was Chief of 
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the Federal Aid and Works Section of the War Department under Ck>lonel 
Arthur Woods, Assistant to the Secretary of War, was on the executive com- 
mittee of the Southern Pennsylvania chapter of the American Red Cross and 
the executive committee of the War Camp Community Service, and also served 
as executive secretary of the Emergency Public Works Commission of Penn- 
sylvania. Mrs. Samuel Semple served on the committee on "Women in In- 
dustry of the Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defense." 

Whatever the service performed by the members of the Board individually 
or collectively it can be said without fear of contradiction that the Board 
upheld the interests of the Commonwealth and in no sense lowered the stand- 
ards for women and children workers nor let down the bars in the carrying out 
of its rulings. For a fuller statement of the war work of the Board we are 
pleased to call attention to an excellent historical retrospect written by Mrs. 
Samuel Semple and which we are appending as Part II of this report. 

VI. CONCLUSION. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the Industrial Board has passed the 
experimental stage as a part of state government. It has established itself in 
the Department of Labor and Industry as a pathfinder and helpmate. It has 
held the confidence of three sessions of the Pennsylvania Legislature. Its rul- 
ings on Women in Industry and on Child Labor, and also the individual rul- 
ings on Labor Laws have been accepted without a single report to courts of 
law. Its safety program has kept t^rogress vrith the national movement for 
safety and with the evolution of industry in the Commonwealth. Its Safety 
Standards have been copied verbatim by some states and have served as models 
in others. With a definite program of work, built upon the experience of the 
past and adjusted to present-day conditions — the Board begins 1920 with a 
substantial foundation of achievement. 
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PART II. 

A RETROSPECT OF WAR TIME ACTIVITIES OF 
THE INDUSTRIAL BOARD 

by 

MRS. SAMUEL SEMPLE 
Member of the Industrial Board. 

Od Good Friday, April 6, 1917, the United States formally entered the Great 
World War. On Tuesday, April 10, four days later, the Industrial Board of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry, held its first meeting under these 
new national conditions. Among the first items of business that came before it, 
urgently presented on the ground of war necessity, were certain applications for 
release from the provisions of the Woman's Law and the Child Labor Act of the 
state. These petitions were from industries that were not engaged in the manu- 
facture of war materials nor of materials that were likely to be closely connected 
with the war. The fact of their presentation was, however, intimately connected 
with the struggle for the establishment and maintenance of laws for the protection 
of women and children in industrial life that had gone on in the state for con- 
siderably over a decade, and also. with the efforts which the Department of Labor 
and Industry had put forth for the just and steady administration of those laws 
when obtained. 

The Associated Press had that same day sent broadcast through the country the 
appeal from the President of the United States, and from the Council of National 
Defense that the observance of existing labor laws and of fine standards of labor con- 
ditions should be maintained. Those appeals were buttressed by knowledge of 
avoidable evils that had come upon Great Britain through an over hasty sacrifice 
of such laws and standards under the impression that such sacrifice was a patriotic 
service. While recognizing that later developments might necessitate a change in 
all labor policies, the Board decided that its immediate duty, in loyalty to the 
President and to the Council of National Defense, as well as to the trust received 
from its own state, was to announce a clear policy of adherence to law and main- 
tenance of standards. This was done by the formal adoption by the Industrial 
Board of the policy announced by the Council of National Defense. A few days 
later the Grovernor of the Commonwealth by proclamation called upon the peeople 
of the state to uphold such a course in its industrial life. The policy thus inau- 
gurated was steadily followed by the Industrial Board- throughout the war period. 
As month by month the stress of production increased, the Board was more and 
more convinced of the wisdom of the course recommended by the President, the 
Council of Defense, and the Governor; and the faithful adherence to law and to 
standards, assumed an ever greater importance. Those first petitions to the In- 
dustrial Board for modification of the Woman's Law because of the country's war 
basis were the forerunners of many more, all stressing the patriotic duty of produc- 
tion, all complaining of the labor shortage, and all expressing the belief that the 
employment of women for longer hours, and at night, and increasingly in the place 
of men was the sole method of meeting the Industrial situation created by the war. 

(37) 
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The Commissioner of Labor and Industry assigned to one member of the Industrial 
Board the duty of replying to all such correspondence concerning both the Woman's. 
Law and the Child Labor Act. It soon became apparent that such communications 
belong to two classes; and as war tension increased the division between those 
two classes became more marked. One class desired primarily to be freed from 
any restriction whatever concerning the employment of women, and seized upon the 
war as a plausible excuse by which to attain this end. The other clas^ faced real 
difficulties of adjustment in working force, and desired to receive and to give co- 
operation in working out the industJi^ial problems with the state. To both classes 
courteous reply was made, explaining the policy which had been adopted in harmony 
with the request of the President and of the Council of National Defense. The 
conditions of the law were carefully stated, and co-operation in the announced policy 
was requested. In addition it was suggested that representatives of the Department 
might be of service to the petitioning industry in studying its special problems and 
making recommendations. To the credit of the petitioners it is to be stated that 
the majority accepted the Board's policy in a spirit of co-operation and courtesy. 
A few of the first class carried their petitions to Washington in the evident ex- 
pectation and desire — ^whatever their usual attitude on state rights may have been — 
that the Federal government should at that time peremptorily overrule state laws. 
In that they were disappointed. As a matter of curious interest it may be noted 
that this same group of petitioners included those who objected most emphatically to 
the enforcement of the Federal Child Labor Law within the state. 

To the petitioners of the second class the Board was anxious to give every 
possible assistance. Representatives of the Department were sent to study condi- 
tions, to make recommendations and to suggest adjustments that were possible within 
the limits of the law. It was of course perfectly apparent that employing concerns 
were experiencing inconvenience with their labor supply. The cessation of immi- 
{^ration and the withdrawal of men from industry through the draft were rapidly 
affecting the employment situation; and the competition for available labor was 
heightened by the steady pressure upon the need for production of war materials. 
It was not a matter for surprise that employers so often decided that women, not 
subject to military duty, and not accustomed to the highest wages, were the quickest 
and best solution to the industrial problem of the day. While, in accordance with 
the law, the wage question was not a determining factor in any case before the 
Board, it was a matter of interest to find that in practically all the cases pre- 
sented women received, or would receive, lower wages than men doing the same 
work. Even when apparently the wage was the same, further questioning revealed 
the fact that the men's wage used in the comparison was the wage formerly received, 
not that which it would be necessary to pay ro retain them. 

The determining i>oints in the decision of cases before the Board were the actual 
points of the Woman's Law — hours and working conditions. Longer hours than 
those permitted in the law and night work for women were the general points in 
petitions. Regarding both, the Board believed that the only sane and possible course 
was a strict adherence to the law; and its action followed this belief. The fact 
that the petition for night work for women was so often tied up with the eight hour 
work period — a shortened period for women workers in Penna. — made it an es- 
pecially vexing matter to deal with, since it was maintained that it was impossible 
to secure men to work the night shift continuously, and that if women were to have 
the benefit of the eight hour day they must be permitted to take their turn at 
night work. What might have come to pass under continued war pressure in the 
way of modification of law cannot be guessed ; but no request for permission to 
violate Pennsylvania law as it stood upon the statute books was granted by the 
Industrial Board. While most such petitions were phrased in all good faith as 
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requests for "modifications'' of the law, there were a few that insulted the Board 
by asking that they should "look the other way** while the provisions of the 
Woman's Law were deliberately disregarded. 

Practically every request for modification of the law forbidding night work for 
women was accompanied by the argument that since women were generally employed 
at night in the neighboring state of New Jersey, and in the New England states, it 
seemed unreasonable that Pennsylvania should continue to prohibit such night work. 
Such sweeping and positive statements were made on this line, with such commen- 
dation for the patriotic attitude of those states in their assistance to war pro- 
duction and with such implied — and occasionally open — depreciation of the Pennsyl- 
vania attitude of adherence to law, that the Board finally decided to siend one of its 
members to investigate actual procedure and conditions as to night work and 
lengthened hours for women in the three states most frequentiy quoted. New Jersey, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. It was found (contrary to general belief) that 
comparatively littie night work was carried on by women in those states; and that 
the testimony as to its social effects and its industrial inefficiency where it did exist 
was such that the Board was more than justified in its strict adherence to the 
Pennsylvania law. 

There came to the Board also many requests for permission to employ women 
ill occupations where previously only men had been employed. Concerning these 
the Board held that employment was open to women equally with men, provided 
the provisions of the Woman's Law were complied with and provided the occupation 
did not involve a greater risk to women than to men on the actual ground of sex. 
Under this latter head employment in certain chemical industries was disapproved, 
or limited, for women, because the materials to be handled constitute a special risk 
for women physiologically greater than that for men; and certain other types of 
employment calling for the presence of women in lonely or morally dangerous situ- 
fitions were also disapproved. The requirements of the Pennsylvania Law as to 
canitary arrangements, rest rooms, etc., where women are employed were the deter- 
mining factor in the non-entrance of women into a number of industries which did 
receive women in considerable numbers in other states. As an example, street car 
employment may be cited. Street car companies which applied for permission to 
(mploy women were told that there was no reason they should not do so provided 
they would make the necessary arrangements under the law to insure the comfort 
and well being of their employed women. It was interesting that up to the time 
of the armistice none of the street car companies felt that the labor shortage was 
such as to justify them in the expense of such preparation for the employment of 
women. 

Most of the manufacturing concerns in readjusting their working force, voluntarily 
prepared for the advent of women by special installations of sanitary arrangements 
and cloak or rest rooms. For the most part these were very simple in old plants. 
The new war industries often went to very considerable pains and expense to provide 
good accommodations for the women. Rest and recreation rooms, well run cafeterias 
and restaurants, were a witness to new views of industrial management in many 
instances ; although, in many more hastily improvised arrangements were found that 
had to be regretfully accepted because they met the letter of the law even though 
its spirit was not fully complied with. 

During all this period of special concern as to the maintenance of the Woman's 
Law the Board was also mindful of the steadily increasing need that all interests 
should pull together to keep the industries of the state running smoothly and ef- 
ficientiy. A statement was therefore, issued to the working women of the state 
asking that they should give their best to the industries of the state in the war 
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emergency, and assuring them of the sincerity of the Industrial Board in maintain- 
ing labor standards. This statement was put into poster form and distributed 
throughout the state under direction of tne Commissioner. 

Much was said and written during the war period as to the increased employ- 
ment of women, and many estimates were made of such increase in Pennsylvania. 
The Board endeavored in a number of ways to keep in touch with the increase ; but 
on the whole the results were not very satisfactory. Business concerns were asked 
to report the employment of women when such had not been the previous policy; 
but in the rush of war days it was not strange that most failed to do so. The 
inspection force of the Department was asked to make monthly reports of such 
increase of the employment of women as they found in their regular course of work ; 
but here again pressure of work offered excuse for incomplete compliance. And 
even when conscientiously and regularly rendered such reports could each month 
cover only a portion of the field. One formal inquiry in the shape of a questionnaire 
tc a considerable section of the states' industries brought a surprise in the small 
amount of increase that it registered as to the employment of women ; and was even 
more surprising in the determination that it revealed not to shift to female labor if 
it were in any way possible to avoid it. Perhaps the most reliable estimates as to 
the increased employment of women in various sections of the state came to the 
Board from the heads of the Departments' own inspection districts. These were 
frankly only estimates, but were based upon a general touch with industrial organ- 
ization over large areas. The estimates run from a five per cent, increase in a 
district where the industries were mostly of the heavy types, to a twenty per cent, 
increase in a region given over to lighter crafts more suitable to the strength of 
women. The general testimony seemed to be that the situation was better described 
as a shift rather than in increase of the Employment of women. 

Women began to be found frequently in machine shops, in the operation of machine 
tools, and in some instances as mechanics. One communication to a member of 
the Industrial Board for a popular writer asked for infoimation upon development 
of industrial emplojonent for women, and also asked if these were not the first 
known instances of the employment of women upon machines. And yet that man's 
shoes, the cotton and woolen cloth in his suit and underwear, the silk in his hand- 
kerchief and tie, his hat, his hosiery, his gloves, were all largely the product of 
women's work upon machines. The war time novelty of women's work on machines 
lay in the material manipulated by those machines, rather than in the fact of the 
handling dangerous power-driven machinery in itself. The testimony of establish- 
ments employing women in what were termed the "new" occupations was that most 
of those women had had previous factory experience in other lines, and were drawn 
to these "new" occupations by the comparatively higher wages. The shift in the 
employment of women therefore represented for them an economic advantage that 
the Board was anxious to conserve for them by putting no necessary restriction 
upon their employment. 

While the law places upon the Industrial Board no special duty as to the wage 
question in the state, the general commission of the Board to interest itself in the 
welfare of the workers led it to keep an open ear as to the wages received by women 
throughout the war period, especially in the so-called "new" occupations. It was a 
matter of surprise that rumors as to very high wages received by women — especially 
in munitions factories, which to the popular mind were gold mines for the workers — 
were so difficult of confirmation. It was impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
increase in wages for women was greatly over-estimated; and that the old lines of 
emplosrment shared very slightly in the increase that did come through the shift of 
tlie employment of women. 
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In the actual increase of the employment of women that did occur some interest- 
ing experiments were tried. Probably the most conspicuous of these were the 
introduction of women into the service of the banks and the railroads. In both they 
seemed to find a permanent and fitting place, though some of the variations of their 
employment undertaken by the railroads were fortunately short lived. Track service, 
the laying of ties, handling the parcel-checking rooms, round house service were 
all tried by the railroads and abandoned. It seemed to be beyond dispute that in 
all these occupations the wage given the women was below that for men in the 
same service ; and the fact that the women in some cases discovered this and asked 
for an equal wage seemed to contribute to the termination of the experiment in 
employing them. It is of interest to note that shortly before the armistice one 
railroad reported the employment of women in sixty-nine different occupations. The 
manufacturers of explosives were among those who desired modification of the 
Woman's Law as to hours and night work to permit them to employ women. They 
complained that in their business, with its high risks, it was increasingly difficult 
to secure reliable workmen. They felt that they could secure from among the 
women, a better type of workers if only they were freed from the restrictions of 
the Woman's Law. This was one of the instances where the Board sent repre- 
sentatives of the Department to study the situation and advise. As it was also 
one of the industries involving a special sex risk to women because of the substances 
used, the study resulted in a special set of rulings on a constructive basis, for the 
help of the industry, as well as for the protection of the women. 

The Board instituted an inquiry through the Inspection Bureau of the Depart- 
ment as to what readjustments of labor force might be made in industries, that had 
not previously employed women, in case the war should be prolonged and the labor 
shortage thereby increased. The Department was thus eptablishing a position from 
which it might give intelligent direction to the increase in the employment of 
women that would have been necessary had the war not come abruptly to an end. 
On the other hand, the Board was also endeavoring to guide such increased em- 
ployment by the establishment of definite standards for the work bf women — 
standards as to lifting of weights, continuous standiiig, the introduction of brief 
rest periods to counteract nervous strain, etc. The thought was that if the war 
continued, the burden of industrial production would fall increasingly upon the 
women of the state, and that business efficiency would demand the most intelligent 
and careful use of that labor supply. Under this head came also an inquiry into 
the subject of the married women in industry in Pennsylvania. There was begin- 
ning to be evident a movement to induce married women to enter shops and fac- 
tories to reinforce the labor supply. As a social factor in the life of the state, as 
a^ responsibility to a special class of women workers, and as a development of- 
industrial life under war conditions, the Board felt it wise to make inquiry into 
the actual status of the employment of married women at that time. It was found 
to be apparently much smaller as an industrial factor in Pennsylvania than it was 
considered to be in many of the other industrial states. Undoubtedly the main- 
tenance of the law prohibiting night work for women helped to reduce the employ- 
ment of the married women ; for in states where night work is permitted for women 
many of those workers are married women who feel that that is the time they can 
most easily spare from home cares. 

A matter of continual interest to the Board was the increased commercial and 
industrial employment of negro women, most of whom were drawn from the ranks 
of domestic or personal service. Larger wages and an increased measure of personal 
freedom seemed to be the reasons for this labor shift. Much of the labor given to 
these women was unduly heavy, yet if offered an industrial footing not before open 
to them. 
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On the whole the opinion of the employers of the state, so far as it could be 
gathered, was that in general the service of women in all the new lines was satis- 
factory, except where physical strength was the first need. That being the case 
the Board felt justified in formally requesting the employers of the state to recognize 
the service of the women, by making no discrimination against them in the matter 
of pay. It was also pointed out that men ought not to take advantage of such 
discrimination, since it was really establishing a competing force against them- 
selves. 

It is already demonstrated that questions, arising from the employment of women 
called for much attention from the Industrial Board during the war period. It is 
therefore not surprising that as a matter of convenience and thoroughness in 
handling such business a Woman's Division was developed within the Department. 
Although merely an administrative measure, not a statutory bureau, the Woman*s 
Division was one of the busiest and most important sections of the Department 
during the period under review. Its duty was to keep in touch with the enforce- 
mrnt of the Woman's Law throughout the state, to watch the new developments of 
the employment of women, to investigate special cases, and to assist in such studies 
as the Industrial Board might plan. To it were referred also similar matters in 
connection with the Child Labor Act. These were second only in number and 
importance to those under the Woman's Law. Requests were many that modification 
of the law be made to allow tlie employment of minors as a war necessity. Here 
again the Board insisted upon adherence to law and standards, even when educa- 
tional authorities — sharers in the responsibility of administering the Child Labor 
Law — joined in the request that exceptions to it be allowed. But as in the case 
of the Woman's Law, the Board f< It that it was desirable to study the industrial 
field to see where young people who had reached the age when they might exercise 
their own discretion as to leaving school might be properly directed. Here again 
ir was lolt that this was a constructive serviof' both to the industries and to the 
young people. Along this line were also studies of certain shop schools and 
systematic shop instruction for young people, which eventuated in ruling adopted 
jointly by tho Industrial BoAid and the State Board of Education for the further 
development of p;irt-time schools. B(jth of tli(*se lines of ser\ie<' n^ight well be 
oi'ganized and extended for norinal times. 

It was during tho period under consideration that the Federal Child Labor Law — 
afrcrward declared unconstitutional — went into effect. The method of enforcement 
of that law was the subject of a conference of federal and state labor officials held 
at Washington, and attended by the Pennsylvania Industrial Board. As a result 
of that conf(^rence the federal government for administration of the law in this 
state, agreed to accept the I'ennsylvania work'iig certificate as proof of a child's 
iige : deputized the Pennsylvania Commissioner of Labor as its representative to 
enforce the federal law; and agreed to accept Pennsylvania inspection for the law, 
although reserving the right to send its ov/n inspectors at pleasure to check up the 
general situation. This agreement was possible because of the similarity of the 
Pennsylvania and the Federal Child Labor laws in most points; and was highly 
satisfactory to the Board because it prevented an increase in the number of inspec- 
tions to which the industrial plants of the state were liable. A set of rulings by the 
Board embodied the agreement and adapted the Child Labor decisions of the Federal 
government for use in the state under this plan. For certain investigations of the 
employment of minors in Pennsylvania which the Federal government thr<m;ih the 
Children's Bureau, desired to make the Board gave co-operation for a limited 
period by the field service of the Woman's Division. 
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Throughout almost the whole war period the relationship between the State De- 
partment of Labor and the Federal government was cordial and co-operative. From 
the beginning of the requests for exceptions to the Woman's Law, based on the 
urgency of the Federal government for war production, conference with the Federal 
Secretary of Labor was opened. His advice was clear that state laws and standards 
should be maintained. Later when certain decisions of the Judge Advocate General 
threatened to send Pennsylvania labor laws to the scrap heap, prompt action of the 
Acting Commissioner of Labor of Pennsylvania secured from both Secretary of War 
and Secretary of Navy deputizations that in effect restored the maintenance of 
Pennsylvania labor laws, to the care of the Pennsylvania Labor Commissioner. 
Representatives of the Pennsylvania Industrial Board were included in all important 
lubor cconferences at Washington and the Federal Department of Labor was most 
gonerous in sending its representatives to Pennsylvania to help in any committee 
or conference work. 

The Industrial Board has always been the recipient o^ queries and complaints 
from many sources, some of them of a confidential character requiring special tact 
to follow up. Under war conditions these were multiplied. A considerable number 
of them came, from labor union sources, and referred to the substitution of women 
for men in various industries. Tlie complainants felt that this was a deliberate 
policy of forcing down wages. Specific instances were alleged where women taking 
the places of men on automatic processes where the output could not be affected 
were paid a rate at least one-third lower than that given to men. As has been 
previously stated, I^cnnsylvania law docs not make wages a direct matter of 
concern for the Department of Labor and Industry ; but under the general com- 
mission of tlie Industrial Board to interest itself in all that relates to the welfare 
of the v/orkers of the state these charges were carefully examined. Ju no instance 
brought to the attention of the Board did the investigation bear out these state- 
ra^nitH exactly as made. In every instance it was found that some readjustment of 
tlie Vt'oik had b^en made that, at h^ast in theory, aeeouutcd for the lower wage paid 
to the Vv-umeu. It was however, noted that in the shops the prevailing opinion was 
that the substllution of women, for men was largely a measure for the lowering of 
coj^ls. Foremen did not hesitate to volunteer this opinion. "They'll tell you in the 
oilico that its patriotism," said one superintendent in a large plant whose ranks 
w.'re being filled v»'ith women ; "lUl tell you the truth — it's to save money." The 
expeiienee secured in these complaints and investigations emphasized the real dif- 
ficulty inherent in the task of fixing an equitable wage — especially as between men 
and women. 

One special piece of confidential service given by the Industrial Board during 'the 
war was at the request of one of the committees under the Woman's Division of 
tlie Council of National Defense. Difficulties in the needle trades had led to the 
a litigation of disaffection and disloyalty among those workers. It was charged that 
tliey Vv'cre deliberately retarding the production of materials necessary for army 
e(5ulpm<nt. The Council of Defense committee desired information as to the aclual 
conditions of the workers that they might judge what part trade management played 
ill causing the unrest complained of. Among other centres of the needle industries 
in the country Philadelphia was one of the centres in question. The Industrial 
Board arranged a quick survey of a cross section of the needle industry in that city 
covering roughly about ten per cent, of the craft. The Board did not undertake 
to formulate any definite findings as to the situation, but merely submitted to 
Washington the information which was^ collected. It may be generally stated how- 
ever, that no indications of any definite policy of disaffection or disloyalty were 
found. Wages were less a source of complaint than were working conditions ; and 
many of the working conditions found undesirable were tied up with the housing 
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of industries in old anc^ sub-standard buildings. All' cases of violations of law dis- 
covered in this special investigation were turned over at once to the Departments 
own Inspection Bureau, or to the Fire Marshal of the City of Philadelphia, accord- 
ing to the nature of the case. 

Another careful piece of work done under the direction of the Industrial Board 
during this time was the result of statements of certain organizations that the 
Woman's Law and the Child Labor Act were being freely disregarded in Delaware 
County, one of the busiest industrial counties of the state. This complaint came 
to the Industrial Board from the Woman's Section of the State Safety Committee. 
A number of women inspectors, under the direction of the Woman's Division of the 
Department, were sent into Delaware County to check up the whole situation. 
Reports of findings were submitted; violations of law were called to the attention 
of the Inspection Bureau for correction; and communication with the Department 
of Public Instruction and with the Public Service Commission took place on the ^ 
basis of certain findings. The sweeping nature of the charges which started the 
special survey of Delaware County proved to be by no means justified ; yet the 
Board was glad to have the opportunity to offer* a more intensified Departmental 
service to any section of the state. Incidentally^ the desirability of viewing the 
industrial life of a county unit as a whole was illustrated. 

The Board was also instrumental in making brief surveys of the labor supply 
available in certain sections as the demand for labor increased; and followed with 
interest the work of certain Chambers of Commerce in the state along the line of 
recruiting available labor. 

One very important section of the work of the Industrial Board has from the 
first been the issuance of Safety Standards for the industries of the state. At the 
time when the country entered the war several of these Standards were under 
consideration and others were in contemplation. Beyond completing those which 
were almost finished, the Board decided to do nothing further during war pressure 
in the way of developing standards, except as they might be demanded by special 
conditions arising out of the war. As an example of these special conditions the 
manufacture of explosives loomed large. This was a field in which scientific know- 
ledge and business management were in a state of flux ; so that with the best will 
in the world Standards of exact and lasting value could not be promulgated. Six 
months time would probably render work in that line obsolete. It was possible 
however, to keep before those industries the advances in safety practice, and that 
was the policy pursued. In some instances strenuous objection was met on the 
ground that the exigencies of the war could not brook possible loss of time in 
attention of safety details. That opinion was met by the obvious truth that ex- 
plosions such as wrecked certain plants in the state (altogether aside from the 
loss of life involved) were a far greater hindrance to war equipment than time 
taken in safety measures could ever be. In one instance the Federal government 
was called in to assist in demanding safer practise when the pressure of federal 
war contracts was urged as excuse for defying Pennsylvania safety requirements. 

As to the enforcement of Safety Standards already existing, the Board adopted 
a policy that recognized the real difficulties of the times. Materials were hard 
to secure ; labor was so scarce that it was exceedingly difficult to divert it from the 
main business of war production to the installation of safety devices and comfort 
requirements. Where good faith was evident in the progress of such work extension 
of time was granted for unavoidable delays; and the substitution of materials was 
in some cases permitted when prescribed materials seemed impossible to obtain. 
These relaxations of Standards were granted only for the war period ; and the guard- 
ing of machinery and other safety work progressed to a surprising extent during 
those months of industrial pressure. 
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The increased employment of women in heavier occupations led to the attempt 
to formulate standards for such work. In this the Federal Women in Industry 
Service gave co-operation. The result did not take the form of a ^regular Standard, 
but appeared finally as a pamphlet compilation of law and suggestion as to the em- 
ployment of women. A simple Standard as to Shop Clothing for Women was the 
outcome of the introduction of women into machine shops. 

In the large labor and production issues of the time the Industrial Board mani- 
fested its interest, and endeavored to exert its influence, as they were brought to 
its attention. It went officially upon record as approving national prohibition of 
the liquor traffic, as a measure for the increase of labor efficiency, for the con- 
servation of food supply in the war emergency, and for the liberation of means of 
transportation to war materials. The Board also appealed to the emplo3dng and 
laboring forces of the state, asking them to work in co-operation for the period of 
the war, exercising generosity each toward the other as they were united in a 
common cause. The Board was specially disturbed over reports brought to it regard- 
ing the discrimination against negro workmen as fellow laborers by members of 
trades unions. Investigation seemed to bear out the truth of these charges but the 
situation was so complex, and so submerged in the immiBdiate necessity for huge- 
scale war production that it was not possible to do very much about it. The interest 
thus aroused did pave the way later, however, for carrying out a wish of the Gov- 
ernor of the State for a survey of conditions surrounding the negro population of 
the state. 

To sum up the work of the Pennsylvania Industrial Board during the Great War 
period of the country it may be said that its activities were directed as follows : 

1. For the maintenance of labor laws and labor standards, in the belief that this 
would contribute most to the efficiency of labor. 

2. To secure justice for the workers in the belief that thus friction would be 
lessened, and the high production necessary for the war would be secured. 

3. To impress upon the workers the importance of harmonious service and their 
great contribution to national welfare and the credit of the state. 

4. To secure if possible out of the turmoil of war progressive and humane adjust- 
mients of thought and practice that might form the foundation for a future indus- 
trial relationship better than the state has yet known. 
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